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A symposium on academic frec- 
dom is presented by the WUSC 
committees of McGill, U de M and 
UQAM. Panel discussions start at 
8h30 in Leacock 232. Information 
is at 286-0885 or in Union 4 1 3. 

The Accounting Club presents 
something called "From Cast Ac- 
counting to Global Management 



— Career Opportunities with the 
Certified Management Accountant 
Designation". Bronfman 451, 17h. 

Not a Love Story is presented by 
Q-PIRG VISION. It’s a free film 
about porn. 19h30, Burnside 426. 
Contact Fern at 844-2650 for more 
information. 

More pornography talk from 



St. Patrick's 
Pub Night 

with 

"Swerving Buffoon" 
Friday, March 13 
9:00 p.m. 

Gert's Pub , Union Building 3480 M c Tavisli 
Admission $3.00 

Ollier events free of charge 

Monday, March 16, 12.00 noon: "West llclfast l:x posed" A slide presentation on one of 
the most turbulent areas of Northern Ireland by Alan M c (’onncll of the M c tïill Irish Society 
and Lawyers for Social Responsibility. Room 302, Union Building, 3180 M l Tavish 

Tutulay, March 17, 12.00 noon: “A Day in the Life of Ireland" A TV documentary on 
Ireland preceded by a travel presentation by Margaret Callander of llie M l Ciill Irish Society 
and Travel CUTS. Room 302, Union Building, 3480 M c Tavish. 

Presented by: 

McGill Irish Society 

k. Info: 278-5018 A 



ASUS presents 
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Friday March 20tli at the Rltz Carlton 
$45 per person $80 per couple 

Tickets: March 9th*18th In Leacock 





professors Deslauricrs and Dwyer 
(discussing issue and answering 
questions) in Bronfman 24 at 1 9h30. 
Information is with Sophia at 286- 
0796. 

Information and display tables 
about Syrian Jewry are in the 
Leacock and/or the Union Building 
all day. 

Su pport groups for the mentally 
ill and their parents and friends. 
19h30 at 4333 Côte Ste-Catherine 



McGILL TREE PLANTERS' 

TRAVELLERS HIKERS CAMPERS 

THE LOWEST PRICES FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT 

TENTS / SLEEPING BAGS / BAIN GEAR / BACKPACKS 



ARCHIPEL 






FOU A FREE BROCHURE CALL 

482-8206 

U ORDERING DEADLINE APRIL 3rd 



NORTHWIND f 

LQUIPMINT OUTFITTERS A 

4877 CUMBERLAND AVE 
MONTREAL, QUE 




Mar. 



LOCATION 



POLL 

Locations 

General 

ELECTION '92 

10 - 12 , 1992 



Tuesday Wednesday 



BISHOP MOUNTAIN HAIL 11h30 — HhOO 



BRONFMAN 



BURNSIDE 



CURRIE GYM 



EDUCATION 



llhOO — 16h00 



llfcltl 

lOhOO — 16h00 



Thursday 

JUL 

11H30 — HhOO 
lOhOO — 16h00 



llhOO — 16h00 lOhOO — 16h00 lOhOO — 16h00 
— 14h00 — 1 9h00 HhOO— 17h00 
13h00 — 16h00 I3h00 — 1 6h00 13hOO-16hOO 



CHANCELLOR DAY HALL llhOO— HhOO lOhOO — I6h00 lOhOO— HhOO 

LEACOCK HhOO — 16h00 lOhOO — 16h00 lOhOO— HhOO 

McConnell eng. uhoo-uhoo îohoo — i6hoo iohoo— Hhoo 

* 

MclNTYRE 13h30 — 16h00 13h00 — 16h00 13h00 — 16h00 

MUSIC — lOhOO — 13h00 iohoo — 13h00 

REDPATH LIBRARY llhOO — 17h00 lOhOO — 19h00 lOhOO — 17h00 

STEWART BIOLOGY llhOO — 13h30 lOhOO — 13h00 lOhOO — 13h00 




Road. Info’s at 486-1448.) 

Manis Friedman talksaboutsex 
(and intimacy) in Leacock 132 at 
19h30. 

Native awareness week 
Monday, March 9: 

•Opening ceremony with 
Mohawk Elder Frank Natawy at 
13:00h. McGill Union Building 108 
(movingoutside if weather permit- 
ting). 

•Food, literature and photogra- 



EVENTS 



phy display in Union 108. 

Tuesday, March 10: 

• "Traditional roles of Dene 
women of NWT in contemporary 
society” by Phoebe Nahani, gradu- 
ate student in Northern Studies. 
14h in Union 310. 

• Vie Flooding of Job’s Garden, 
film and discussion presented by 
Boyce Richardson, author and film- 
maker. (Organized by the McGill 
lames Bay Coalition) 19h in the 
Palmer FiowardThcatre, MacIntyre 
Medical Building. 

Wednesday, March 11: 

• Alanis Obamsawin presents her 
film, No Address, followed by dis- 
cussion including Native Frindship 
Centre Director Ida Williams. 
13:00h-15:00h in Union 302. 

• |une Deslisle, “1976 Native 
Woman of the Year," to talk on a 
forthcoming book based on her ex- 
periences with coordinating health 
care during the Oka crisis. 1 5:30h 
in Union 435. 

Thursday, March 12: 

• John Goddard, author of Vie 
Last Stand of the Lubicon Crce, dis- 
cussing Eubicon status and land 
claims. 15:00- 17:00h in Union 425/ 
426. 

Friday, Mardi 13: 

•Okaiuula, film presenting tho 
“other side” of the Oka Crisis, fol- 
lowed by a talk by Mohawk activist 
Ellen Gabriel. 1 5:00 in l.eacock232. 

Monday, March 16: 

•First Nations Art Exhibit, fea- 
turiny artists from Art Mohawk ’92. 
10:00h-16:U0li in Union 107/108. 

•Popular Native folksingcr Willie 
Dunn at the Alley at 20;00h. Admis- 
sion S4 in advance, S5 at the door 
(advance tickets available at all Na- 
tive Awareness Week events). 

Sponsored by the Native Aware- 
ness Coalition of McGill 

for Native awareness Week daily 
updates, call 848-0928. 






UNION BUILDING 



Hhoo — 17h00 lOhOO — 19h00 lOhOO — 17h00 
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Corporations invade campus life 



by Anthony O’Sullivan 

Privatecompanieshavecomeup 
with an innovative strategy to mar- 
ket their products get students 

to do it for free! 

Student events are being used 
more and more as opportunities 
for companies to advertise. 

“Companies like to pass a prod- 
uct through a special interest.” said 
Richard Whipple, advisorand men- 
tor for McGill students trying to 



“These students could have 
gotten a much better deal out of 
Levi’s,” said Isabelle Barres, a stu- 
dent in management. 

Nevertheless, the students at the 
Marketing club are not about to 
give up what they consider a fun 
learning experience. 

“This is a chance for us to learn 



about the business," says Rhonda 
Sherwood, a participant in the Levi’s 
challenge. “It allows us to put the 
theory we learn in the classroom 
into practice.” 

“And don’t forget that the pro- 
ceeds of our Levi’s events go to 
charity," added Sherwood. 

Yet should advertisers, who al- 



ready push their product through 
student events, student clubs, free 
t-shirts, and promotional 
paraphenelia, be restrained from 
further involvement in the student 
community? 

According to Dean of Manage- 
ment Wallace Crowston, private 
companies are not soliciting the stu- 
dents enough. 1 



“I wish avertisers would court us 
more because we need the money,” 
said Crowston. Regarding excessive 
private promotion in the educa- 
tional arena, Crowston had a 
’laissez-faire’ response. 

“There are enough checks and 
balances in the system that would 
make people react if advertisement 
went too far.” 



Good riddance Scott’s 



start up a new business, “Student 
events are ideal because students 
are usually highly involved in the 
activity and public relations experts 
aim to associate their product with 
enjoyable activity.” 

As part ofa "National Challenge” 
involving schools accross the coun- 
try, a group of McGill management 
students have decided to promote 
Levi’s jeans. The small group ofstu- 
dents volunteer their services “to 
work with thebusiness community 
and gain skills required for working 
in the field of public relations,” ac- 
cording to a press release from the 
McGill Marketing club. 

The team of management stu- 
dents organized a 
“Giveway-Gettaway” party at Gert’s 
pub a few weeks ago. Students were 

told to wear their Levi’s in 

case they were not wearing a pair 

already as prizes were handed 

out to those who sport ed their jeans 
in the most original manner. 

Noting the amount of free pub- 
licity corporations were getting, 
some students were skeptical of the 
profit motivations behind this so- 
called Campus Challenge For 
Charity. 

“1 think its wrong for private 
companies to use McGill students 
and student facilities asacheap way 
to advertise a product," said '/.iad 
Rouag, an undergraduate student 
in economics. 

“No company has a right to use 
a university campus to promote its 
product because it opens up all ar- 
eas of education to such activity. If 
universities are used, why not high 
schools and kindergardens as well? 
The possibility for abuse is too 
great.” 

While there are concerns that 
schools in the future will be prime 
targets for a publicity invasion, prag- 
matists are careful to point out the 
advantages of corporate 
sponsorships. 

“Contractsbetween studentsand 
corporations are a good way for 
students to fund activities that oth- 
erwise could not be carried out,” 
explains Karla McDonald, Students’ 
Society vp Kxternal Affairs. 

McDonald noted, for example, 
that the Students’ Society has a lu- 
crativccontract with Coca-cola. The 
debating club was able to house 
students coming to their tourna- 
mentbymakingadealwith Ramada 
1 (ill hotels. And the Daily gets most 
of its money from advertisers. 

While private corporations pro- 
vide funds to cash-strapped student 
groups, it was suggested that stu- 
dents often get the lesser share of 
the deal, as in the case of the McGill 
Marketing club. 



by Catrin Morris 

that at Scott’s cafeterias “healthy Studies), “and there should be less ice will be better because if they 

Scott’s Food Services is food is more expensive than junk beef stew and more tacos.” aren’t they will go bankrupt." 

planning to withdraw from their food. Students should be able to eat Several students were in favour Iftherewasa“student-runnon- 
contract at McGill and, for many healthy food,” said Susan McKay of setting up student-run cafete- profit collective there would be a 

students, it’s not such a bad thing. (U2 F.ast Asian Studies). rias. Accordingto Hrika Nikolai (U 1 much better atmosphere," said 

The Daily interviewed students Jason Ryan (U2 Industrial Rela- Anthropology), “the cafeterias are Tony Goulem (U2 Philosophy) 

as they sat and munched Scott’s tions) said he had expected the too expensive and have a stale at- Veronica Hann(U3 Psychology) 

fine fare in the Alley, Gerts, the prices to be cheaper in University, mosphere, and a student-run, complained of the lack of 

Redpath cafeteria, and the Union “Whatever is cheaper is better,” he non-profit cafeteria is a really great consultaion with students in mak- 

cafeteria. explained gravely. idea." ing the decision, “why weren’t the 

Most students complained of F.lizabethSussex(U3)disagreed. Claudia Carriles (Biology) and students informed earlier? We are 
lousy food at rip-off prices. “The prices aren’t any worse than Dave Marsh (Arts) said "the [inde- the ones who eat the food.” 

KatherineGibbs(U3 Arts) said “the anywhere else," she said. pendently run] Stewart Biology Scottsmanagementandemploy- 

prices are ridiculous, and the food Scotts food is “way too expen- Cafeteria is better, and generally ees refused comment, 
is so unhealthy.” sive,” according to Laura cheaper.” Marsh added that “inde- Students’ Society vp finance Lev 

Others agreed and complained Williamson (U2 North American pendent, student-run cafeterias are BukhmanisnegotiatingwithScotts 

more likely to be cheap," and “serv- to keep them at McGill. 

WalkSafe wants McGill cash for expansion project 




by Michael Newman 

The McGill student ghetto is 
the second- most dangerous area 
in Montréal, according to police 
statistics, said McGill Sexual As- 
sault CentrecoordinatorSylvia Di 
lorio. 

In response to the danger 
women face walkingaloneat night, 
the McGill WalkSafe Network has 
introduced a new expanded serv- 
ice. The Network offers to 
accompany anyone walkingin the 
McGill area, from 20h until mid- 
night, Monday through Saturday. 

"It is important for women to 
understand the safety risk ofwalk- 
ing alone,” said Jamie Gorasht, 
expanded-WalkSafe coordinator. 
“We want there tobea framework 
by which people won’t have to 
walk alone at night if they don’t 
want to.” 

Organisers say the expansion is 
necessary because of the universi- 
ty’s failure to meet thesafety needs 
of students. 

“Expanded WalkSafe is a tem- 
porary step to get the 
administration to see that there is 
a need for school-sponsored secu- 
rity forces, including a van,” 
Gorasht said. 

“Even if we only get one call a 
night, it proves that expanded 
Walksafe is a necessary service.” 

Next year, WalkSafe is plan- 
ning to have a paid coordinator, 
and service until three or four in 
the morning. Whether to pay walk- 
ers isstill underconsideration. But 
Gorasht said this could not be ac- 
complished without financial 
support from the administration. 

"The Sexual Assault Centre 



and Walksafe can only do so 
much,” she said. ” Light ing on at m 
pus is inadequate, we have 
expensive security phones and no 
one knows where they are.” 

McGill administration is con- 
ductinga safety audit Tuesday. Its 
aim is to decrease opportunities 
for sexual assault on campus, and 
to make the McGill environment 
more comfortable for everyone, 
especially women. 

“The administration, through 
the deanofstudentsoffice, is help- 
ing to organise this audit because 
they are very concerned about 
campus safety,” said University 
Relations director Kate Williams. 

But Di lorio said the university 
has not dealt adequately with is- 
sues of campus safety. She said the 
university administration should 
be working with groups like the 
Sexual Assault Centre. 

“We have neverbeen contacted 
by the administration," Di lorio 
said. “They have never asked us 
what the situation isand they have 
never congratulated us." 

She said women have been har- 
assed in the library in the evening, 
and walking up the stairs in the 
Union building at night can be 
unsafe. 

“The university has to pay at- 
tention to these things. I’m 
assuming their lack of response is 
out of ignorance," Di lorio said. 

Anyone who has suggestions re- 
lating to campus safety and security 
can call the Sexual Assault Centre 
at 398-2700. Extended Walksafe 
will walk anyone anywhere, from 
20h until midnight, Monday 
through Saturday, at 398-6823. 



Housing «ml povrrtv activists protested Thursday against 
a visit by federal finance minister Don Mazankowski. Under 
last weeks ‘.Ma/.’ budget, federal subsidies to low-income 
bousing co-operatives were slashed to nothingness. 

“If cuts since 1990 are included, approximately $ 1 billion 
has been cut from social housing funding by the Mulroucy 
gov’t.” said a release from protest organizers 



Making McGill Safe 
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SMUheads in spring 



Our official 
commitment to 
students 

Blali Mali Mali Mali Mah Mali 
blah ScOlT’s smrloOCi blah blah 
blah blah blah blah tafolriosk 
Mah Tuition ŒcS blah blah 
blah blah blah blah blah blah 

SmCECIBSISl>lali blah blah blah 
blah blah 

neuf partnership blah blah blah 
blah blah blah $24,ooo blah 
blah. 

SSBBWCorp Corporation 
W c arc you. You are us. 

I’riulcd on re-cycled paper. 



B 

MJr cfore Inst 
week you 
probably didn't 
know they 
existed, but 
spring is here 
and the 

SSMU heads arc 
in love. With 
students, that is, 
and all the votes 
they can give. 

Hot topics of 
conversation 
include the 
campus safety 
audit, student 
accessibility to 
Students' 

Society, and 
Change, always 
with a big C. 

Hearing a lot 
of big words, the 
Daily thought 
we'd go and try 
to get the various 
candidates for 
SSMU executive 
to be a little 
more specific. 



by Dan Robins 



Presidentially 

yours... 

The president is Students’ Society’s 
figurehead, the person with the vi- 
sion who gets to call herself "chief 
officer of thesociety". Whatever that 
means. 

Rosalind Ward-Smith is the old 
face in this race — she was vp Uni- 
versity Affairs this year, and has 
recently raised ire for her 2 1st Cen- 
tury Fund idea, which would involve 
students chipping in $50 each to 
help pay off McGill’s deficit. 

Shesaid that toget students more 
involved, they have to be better in- 
formed. "If students know more 
about what wc’rcdoing, we’re more 
accountable,” she said. 

But in a Tribune survey last 
month, she was found to be the 
least-known of the council’s execs. 

As for FKUQ, “Its principles arc 
extremely strong and sound. We 
should stay in.” 

Jason Prince wants Students’ 
Society to work on "social change 
issues”. One concrete idea is to re- 
place Scott’s food services with a 
student-run co-op, providing 
cheaper food and jobs for students. 

With regards to increasing stu- 
dent interest and input, he told the 
Daily he planned to continue visit- 
ing students in classes and 
residences, even when the elections 
are long past. 

He’s also in favour of dropping 
out of FF.UQ, which he said has 
done nothing to fight for “students’ 



right to quality education”. 

Mitchell Fcrstcn likes to talk 
about improving safety — he wants 
to improve lighting. “Sexual 
harrassment is all in the darkness," 
lie said. Of course, all the safety 
organisations on campus feel that 
frats — one of which counts him as 
a member — perpetuate sexual as- 
sault. 

lie also has interesting notions 
about improving student involve- 
ment. This means putting signs in 
high-traffic areas of campus. 

Another option would be to get 
students out to "fun" events. 

As for food services, he’d like to 
see Scott’s replaced by “a variety of 
restaurants — ideally like a food 
court in a mall". 

Adam Atlas, for his part, named 
four priorities. 

One is pressing the university to 
print all documents on recycled 
paper. McGill has of course been 
doing this for two years already, 
though. 

Another priority is grabbing 
some of the cash set aside for Mon- 
treal’s 350th anniversary (a 
celebration opposed by First Na- 
tions groups), and funnclitig it into 
student scholarships and an inter- 
national conference about issues 
that "will face us as we grow older". 

He also wants to make the caf- 
eterias employstudentsand provide 
cheaper food, and to improve stu- 
dent safety on campus (something 
you’ll read in a lot of handbills this 
week). 



Internalising vipers 

Tt ievp Ini ernaldeals with thestruc- 
turc of the Students' Society. She 
thinks a lot about the Student Un- 
ion building and those students 
nestled within. One current exam- 
ple of this person’s juridsictiun is 
the recent proposal to make CRUT - 
Radio pay a new $18 0(X) rent. 

Scanllanleysaidheisfrustrated 
by current methodsof dealing with 
students. “The SSMU seems to have 
the idea that they will do what is 
best for us, despite what we think." 

I Ic said the info kiosk isa case in 
point. "Before, you’d see lots of 
clubs use that space for tabling. 
Now, the kiosk is for SSMU self- 
advertising." 

lie said the solution is to turn 
the kiosk back over to the clubs — 
after all, lie said, this would be 
cheaper than the S 10 (MX) per year 
SSMU currently spendsstallingthe 
kiosk. 

I lanley’s plans for food services 
include student co-ops providing 
good vegetarian and kosher food, 
and he is highly critical of the food 
plans in residence, suggesting.! pos- 
sible opt-out. 

On FKUQ: “It’s a stupid organi- 
sation, useless — it’s a waste of 
money." 

Michael Flcischncr says lie’s 
running for vp Internal out of dis- 
satisfaction with a bureaucratic 
SSMU mentality. 

What’s needed, he said, is the 
basics. “I have a brain. I can inter- 
pret," lie said. "I think that’s what 
student government loses sight of a 
lot of the time." 

I Ic said Students’ Society should 
not be taking political stands on 
behalf of its members. “When only 
10 per cent of the students vote, to 
claim we have a mandate is ridicu- 
lous," he said. 

I le also suggested that rents for 
non-SSMU groups are “reason- 
able", but not in the case of CRUT, 
which he said just couldn’t afford it. 

Julie Dzcrowicz told the Daily 
that an important part of her role 
on the executive would be revitalis- 
ing the position of Clubs Rep to 
Council, which she filled this year. 

“Clubs have always had a prob- 
lem about who and where to go to 
for help,” she said. “That's what the 
Clubs Rep is for." 

She opposed the CRUT rent, 
while saying the principle of charg- 
ing non-SSMU groups rent is fine. 
CRUT just can’t afford $18 000. 

Externalising vipers 

The vpKx iernai. represents students 
to outside groups, whether student 
or government (or the nefarious 
intersection). The big question is 
FKUQ, membership in which goes 
to referendum this week. 

Hélène Mathieu said FKUQ is a 
fincole thing. "I agree with theprin- 
ciples of FKUQ.” 

But she admitted that FKUQ’s 
presence on campus leaves some- 
thing to be desired. This can be 



improved, she said, if FKUQcrs 
come more often to SSMU council 
meetings. 

She stressed that Students’ Soci- 
ety’s approach should always avoid 
“the radical", which means “wc 
won’t always go into the streets”. 

Jcffl’crcivalislessglowingabout 
FKUQ, but still said he’d prefer to 
bein it. "Right now] support FKUQ, 
but it’s a conditional support,” lie 
said. 

He said FKUQ has to maintain a 
higher profile at McGill. “They’re 
just here for the referendum,” he 
said. “They should be here all the 
time." 

He agreed with other candidates 
that Students’ Society has the same 
problems of accessibility, and said 
they can be dealt with by having 
executives go to faculty associât ions 
and sit in on meetings. 

On possible withdrawal from 
FKUQ: “To me, wc lose a bit of 
lobbying power, but that’s okay. It’s 
a marriage of convenience." 

Affairs with 
universality 

Tnnvp University An airs is the per- 
son responsible for dealing with the 
McGill administration. Mostly this 
involvcscommittecsupon commit- 
tees and a certain amount of 
paperwork. 

Michael Roltmaycr (a Daily 
staffer — conflict-of-interest 
hounds take note) said a priority is 
"bringing more student-initiated 
proposals to the administration". 

This includes the campus safety 
audit and the Black Student Net- 
work’s proposed African.! Studies 
Program. 

In dealing with the administra- 
tion, he said, "Wc need to be 
aggressive in presenting student 
concernsand fighting for the things 
students want.” 

On FKUQ: "It lobbies in favour 
of tuition fee increases, and that’s 
not something a student organisa- 
tion should be doing." 

Monique Slicbbearc told the 
Daily that the most pressing issue to 
put to the administration is sexual 
harrassment and campus safety (a 
buzzword of this election). “It’s 
something I feel very strongly 
about," she said. 

She said that on the whole the 
present policy is fine, it just needs 
the right structure in which to be 
implemented. 

In regards to working against 
semi-evil dean of students .Irwin 
Gopnik, she said, "It’s going to be 
difficult, but the best we can do is 
try.” 

On staying in FKUQ: "If stu- 
dents are opposed to their policies 
wc should change those policies." 

Financing Satan 

N ext year's vp Finance wil 1 beSu san 
Nickerson (room-mateofaDm/y 
editor, again for all you conflict-of- 
interest buffs), who was acclaimed 
ages ago. 
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A LIST OF WOMEN'S 

INSIDES 

• 

Scary Stephen 

Leacock 6 

in which Patricia Gentile 
unveils Leacock's sexist 
\ and racist views. 



Women's 

Trivia 6 

in which Vanessa Reid 
I notes some interesting 
women facts. 

My Mom's a 

j Lesbian 7 

in which Alisa Gordineer 
shows the dilemmas of 
being a lesbian mother. 

Toxic 

• Tits 8 

' in which Kelly Dobbin 
recounts the history- of 
breast implants and green 
ooze. 

Women still wonder- 
ing about DES 8 

in which Suzanne Stein 
explores evil doctors' 
i deeds. 

The issue of Rape 

. Fantasy 9 

\ in which Colleen Wiegers 
and Suzanne Stein 
reexamine the myths of 
. rape fanatsy. 

Cost of violence in the 



mil ions.. 



9 



This ain't no post-feminist age 



We decided to produce a wom- 
en's week instead of a single issue 
because women’s issues are so often 
marginalized in our world. We hope 
that people who would not nor- 
mally pick up a women’s issue will 
read this series and get something 
out of it. 

Throughout the series we are try- 
ing to present an ideaofthediversity 
of women and their concerns. We 
hope that feminism will do the same. 



All women must have a voice to 
demonstrate their rage and joy. 

We would all love to think femi- 
nism and the struggle for women’s 
empowerment is no longer needed 
in this new-fangled modern age. But 
thisdeniestherealitiesofmost wom- 
en’s lives. 

We must take an active role to 
change our world. Women must 
still fight for control over their bod- 
ies, minds and lives. 



I.et us not forget that women still 
earn less than men. Accessible and 
free abortion is too often unavail- 
able. Responding to demands of 
how we should look, we starve or 
mutilate our bodies. 

One out of three of us will be 
assaulted in our lifetimes. Yet we 
are told to calm down because sex- 
ism is "just a joke’’. Our sexualities 
are ignored, suppressed or called 
perverse. The list goes on and on. 



It is time, once and for all, to say 
Buck Right Off to our oppressors. 
To clench our fists or pick up a 
weapon to fight our assualters. The 
key is empowerment. We must be 
able to speak, move and fuck how- 
ever and whenever we want. 



Kristen Hutchinson 
Susan Vivian 
Women’s Week Coordinators 



1 in which I ta Kendall 
recounts the call for a new 
evaluation of women's 
work. 

Fit to be ill 9 

in which Jodi bishop 
exposes the links between 
: fitness and eating disor- 
ders. 

Palestinian Women: 
Empowerment and the 
j Intifada 11 

I in which Frédérique 
Atnrouni and Alia 
Toukan tell the tale of 
Palestinian women's 
stniggle in the Occupied 
Territories. 
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Scary Stephen Leacock 



by Patricia Gentile 

Stephen Leacock was a McGill pro- 
fessor in political science and 
economics and a well-known hu- 
morist. But when we dig deeper, we 
find that this a great man does not 
make. 

Leacock was red-neck Tory as 
well as a blatant racist, anti-semite, 
and misogynist. Throughout his 
extensive literary and academic ca- 
reer, Leacock proudly wrote and 
spoke about the “superior" Anglo- 
Saxon white race and the 
“inferiority" of women. 

According to biographer Alan 
Bower, Leacock thought the white 
Anglo-Saxon race had the ever 
popular holy mission to civilize 
"backward raccs...by force if neces- 
sary." Leacock’s racial intolerance 
was a common theme in many of 
his writings and speeches. In 1908, 
he described world history as “the 
question of the Aryan civilization of 
the West and the 
uncivilized. ..people of the Orient." 

In a 1910 article, he encouraged 
the South African whites “to shoot 
(nativeblacks) into marmalade with 
machine gins" if they revolted. In 
Humour anil Humanity, Leacock 
wrote he would “not shrink from 
using the word niggers.” 

Misogyny in 
print and word 

Leacock’s views on women were 
both appalling and neolithic. 

lie called women who strove to 
bcfinanciallyindependcnt“thecivi- 
li/.ed white woman.” But Leacock 
believed that her sister “the gay sav- 
agein her jungle, attired in a coconut 
leaf was better offand lived a more 
fulfilling life. He insisted women 
did not have the mental capacity to 
havecarcers. 1 leexplaincd that “they 
can’t do it" and that “nature has 
forbidden it.” Moreover, hebelieved 
the "average woman must neces- 
sarily have ... about three and a 
quarter children." And if women 
did get jobs then "low wages are all 
they are worth.” 

According to Leacock, a wom- 
an’s place wasat home, cookingand 
cleaning. To put it in his words, "my 
own strong personal predilection is 
and remains in favour of a woman 
who can cook, mend clothes, talk 
when I want her to, and give me the 
kind of admiration to which I am 
accustomed." Did I forget to men- 
tion that hewasan arrogant, egoistic, 
and pompous little worm? 

For a woman-hater like Leacock, 
co-education was a horror of an- 
other kind. He thought women 
would take the spaces that belonged 
to more deserving men. He be- 
lieved women who attended 
university were wasting their time 
since they would get married when 
they found husbands. 

I lowcver, some women did end 
up in his economics and political 
science classes. 

“There were only two or three 
girls in our class and he wasn't very 
keen on having girls in his class." 




Low wages ate all women ate worth" said Leacoc 
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said Killeen Flanagan, a former 
McGill student. “He would come 
up the aisle behind a girl and he 
would „hoot a question at her 
quickly. Frighten thelifeout of her.” 

Flanagan eventually rccieved a 
Doctor of Laws from McGill. 

Leacock also thought women 
shouldn’t get the vote. According to 
Albert Moritz, Leacock challenged 
the premise that women and men 
wereequal. Hebelieved women were 
wrong to think their status in soci- 
ety would change once they got the 



vote. Heinsisted women would sim- 
ply elect men for fear of the ills that 
accompany “mixed government.” 
Canadian women proved him 
wrong because in 1921, Agnes 
Macphail was elected to Parliament. 

Leacock also took issue with 
women’s emancipation. “Women 
need not more freedom but less,” 
he wrote. “Social policy should pro- 
ceed from the fundamental truth 
that women are and must be de- 
pendent.” Leacock described 
allowing women to work and have 



Women's trivia 



by Vanessa Reid 

Why is rr that I only discovered Lilith when I 
haphazardly picked up a book in which she was 
mentioned alongside Isis and live? OK, I'd heard 
of live, but who were the others? Why had no one 
in my long ycarsof schooling not mentioned Lilith? 
She was the lirst wife of Adam in Hebraic myth, 
who refused to take the submissive position in sex 
and lied to make love to demons and bear a hun- 
dred children a day. 

There are many myths surrounding Lilith in- 
cludingthatshewascalled the Night Hag, abcautiful 
but dangerous woman, for she and her daughters, 
the liliiti, visited men in their sleep, resulting in 
nocturnal emissions. Once Lilith visited a man, 
taking the matriarchal position on top, it was said 
he could never again be sexually satisfied by a 
mortal woman. 

Priests would sleep with their hands over their 
genitals. Parents would protect the boychild’s bed 
with the names of the three angels who, by the way, 
had been unsuccessful in returningl.ilith to Adam’s 
side. Thus began my search to discover the hidden 
histories and mythologies of Women. 

1 1ère a few notable facts: 



❖ Isis was the principle Goddess of Fgypt, the creatress 
of the Sun, goddess of fecundity and of woman. It is said 
that Isis combined with Kve and Lilith represents whole 
woman. 

❖ Amaterasu, was the Japanese sun goddess from 
whom the imperial family traced its descent, predomi- 
nantly through women, until about the 14th century 
when only men could ascend the throne 

❖ Boadicea, ruler of the Britons slaughtered an entire 
Roman legion who attacked Great Britain in 60 AD. She 
was also the inspiration of Margaret Thatcher’s title the 
Iron Lady. 

❖ Nike was the name of a prc-Hcllentic Goddess 
whose name means “Dominance” or "Victory.” 

❖ The first Vietnamese rising against the Chinese was 
led by two sisters, TrungTrac and Trung Nhi in 39 2AD. 

❖ Pope Joan, is written in the Vatican library as being 
Pope in the 7th century although it is now denied. She is 
said to have ruled for two and half years until her true 
identity was exposed when she went into labour and gave 
birth whileon a Papal procession. She and her child were 
stoned to death on the street and now all Popes must pass 
a sex test in order to avoid any such incident. 

•> Aphra Behn (1640-1689) was the first English 
female professional writer and she served Charles II as a 
spy in Antwerp. 



carcersasa“social crime.” Helongcd 
for the Victorian days when "the 
men did evcrything...and women 
represented the ornamental side of 
life." 

No excuse 
for prejudice 

There really is no excuse for his 
philosophy. Leacock was sur- 
rounded by remarkable women, 
especially in his private life. 

His sister, Dot, was a distin- 
guished pathologist at Toronto’s 
Hospital for Sick Children. His 
mother, Agnes, wasa well-educated 
woman considering the standards 
of her times. It was due to her deter- 
mination that Leacock received an 
education. His wife, Beatrix, was 
also a well-educated woman who 
contemplated having a career. 

The argument that Leacock was 
a man of his time is insufficient 
because he had plenty of personal 
examples of womens’ capabilities 
to discount his anti-feminism. 

Neverthless, lxacock flaunted his 
racist and misogynist views in his 
articles and books. The people who 
named the Leacock building un- 
doubtedly knew about his views 
towards people of colour and 
women. The only explanation I can 
offer for having a building named 
. after l.cacockisthat McGill wasryui 
still is a sick and pathetic place. 

There are many other names to 
choose from such as the “Agnes 
Macphail Building”, the first female 
Ml’ or the "Hilda Oakley Building" 
the first woman lecturer in Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. Isn't it about 
time that we stop paying homage to 
a racist, misogynist pig? Leacock 
was famous for making people 
laugh, even when he was talking 
about racism and “meddlesome 
feminists." For some reason, I’m 
not laughing. 
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a CesBian 



by Alisa Gordaneer 

CUP(Victoria) Cynthia, Sheila and 
Carrie face many problems that don’t 
affect other mothers. Along with runny 
noses, dirty diapers, tantrums, chicken 
pox and the monster under the bed, 
they must deal with being lesbian moth- 
ers in a homophobic society. 

When lesbians choose to have chil- 
dren, an activity closely associated with 
heterosexuality, straight society pretends 
they don’t exist. And because mother- 
hood is not an issue for many lesbians, 
lesbian mothersoften receivelittleorno 
support in their own community. 

“There’s still a lot of strong societal 
attitudes - that lesbians are not real 
women. That real women want to have 
babies, stay home and take care of their 
men,” Sheila said. 

The stereotypical nuclear family of a 
father who works and a mother who 
stays home with the kids is now far from 
the norm. Two out of three marriages 
will end in divorce and more single 
women are choosing to have children 
on their own. Definitions of family now 
commonly include step-parents and 
half-siblings, families with only onepar- 
ent, and families with adopted or foster 
children. 

But society is still slow to accept a 
definition of family that includes two 
moms or two dads. 

Going Public 

Sheila, Cynthia and Carrie are all 
“out" as lesbians which affects how they 
are accepted by friends, family, in the 
workplace, and in society at large. 

“It’s bad enough for single women, 
single moms,” said Sheila, “but for a 
lesbian who’s out as a mom (it’s alot 



try to let people know we’re out 
here," she said. 

Some in the lesbian community have 
trouble accepting that a lesbian can also 
be a mother . 

Carrie said thelesbian community in 
Victoria is generally not that support- 
ive. “They’re living their own lives, and 
that doesn’t include kids." 

Once, Cynthia was talking to a 
woman at a gay bar who asked why she 
hadn’t seen her there before. Cynthia 
explained she was usually at home with 
her daughter. "She got pretty freaked 
out,” Cynthia said. 

Dealingwithschoolscanalsobeprob- 
lematic. When a child is enrolled in 
school or daycare, the forms must be 
filled in with the names of both parents 
- mother and father. 

“On the consent forms, I put down 
my partner’s name. That’s the problem 
with filling out these forms. You’re put 
in a position (that asks you) to erase the 
existence ofyour partner, or come out," 
Sheila said. “You’re putting yourself, or 
your child, in a potentially dangerous 
position." 

“We kind of worried what was going 
to happen at the playschool," she said. 
“But when we were first there, looking 
around, we said we were her parents and 
that was absolutely fine. We were really 
lucky. It could have been a big prob 
lem." 

Getting pregnant 

Cynthia and her partner Dawn ran 
into problems when they decided they 
wanted children. They at first tried a 
doctor specializing in donor insemina- 
tion. 

“He was extremely homophobic. He 
threwmeoutofhisoffice when he found 
out I was a lesbian,” Cynthia said. 
Thcydecidcd togo elsewherefor their 




harder). When you’ve got a kid, you feel 
protective. You’re responsible for your 
kid as well as yourself." 

Carrie said although she is not com- 
pletely “out” at work, she doesn’t hide 
her lesbianism in her day-to-day life. 
When her son was born, she and her 
partner appeared on CBC television as 
part of a program on alternative fami- 
lies. 



sperm. A friend of a friend became the 
anonymous donor, and Cynthia got 
pregnant the first try. 

Outdated ideas about what consti- 
tutesa family can put unnecessary stress 
on lesbians who are or want to be preg- 
nant. 

Cynthia said when she went for ul- 
trasound tests while pregnant, they 
wouldn’t let Dawn in, but they would let 



a father in. “That made me really angry. 
The hospital said it was their rule. That 
was it, no exceptions,” she said. 

However, she said “once I was in the 
hospital, they were more open. They 
accepted Dawn as the other parent." 

Anonymous donors have their ad- 
vantages, especially for lesbian mothers. 
Ifadonor knows theidentity of thechild 
he fathered, he can sue for custody. Al- 
though he probably would not 
immediately be granted custody, he 
would have a good chance in the present 
court system. He has more rights than 
the non-biological parent in a lesbian 
family. 

“I don’t have the father’s name on 
the birth certificate. I honestly don’t 
knowhisname. Igotprotectedaswellas 
I could,” Cynthia says. 

The question of custody 

For women with children from pre- 
vious marriages, however, the question 
of custody is much more tenuous. 

Sheila left her five-year marriage 
when her daughter was a year-and-a- 
half old. 

“My ex-husband was banking on the 
idea that I’d deny any involvement with 
women. A lot of lawyers I talked to said 
it’s not legal to use the fact of a mother 
being a lesbian to deny custody,” she 
said. 

She decided to be completely open 
about her sexual preference. 

“I said, yes I’m involved with this 
woman, now let’s talk about whether 
I’m a good parent.” 

Her custodycasewasdropped before 
it went to court. But if it hadn’t, her 
lesbianism might have affected the out- 
come. 

Sheila said theissueof custodyisalso 
a concern when relationships between 
same sex partn ers en d. There are no 
provisionsmade 
in the courts to 
allow the non- 
biological 
parent the same 
rights given a 
heterosexual fa- 
ther or mother. 

“It’s never 
easy to go 
through a sepa- 
ration or a 
divorce, but at 
least 
(heterosexuals) 
have the courts. 
Oursocietydoes 
not recognize 
thenon-biologi- 
cal parent as a 
parent," Sheila 
said. 

Knsuring 
that the non- 
bio I o g i c a I 
mother has a say 
over what happens to the child means 
the couple must make legal arrange- 
ments. 

Cynthia’s partner Dawn is the legal 
guardian of their daughter Chloe, and 
she has power of attorney as well. This 
means Dawn can make decisions for 
Chloe if anything happens to her or 
Cynthia. But there arc no court rules 
which guarantee Dawn’s right to see 



Chloe should the couple separate. 

“It’s scary. I could leave and cut off 
any visitation to Dawn. But we’ve done 
everything possible to make Dawn a 
legal guardian," Cynthia said. 

“On the other hand, she’s been the 
breadwinner, and (should the relation- 
ship end) I couldn’t have any financial 
support, either.” 

Raising children in a 
homophobic 
world 

For the chil- 
dren of lesbian 
parents, it is diffi- 
cult to deal with 
homophobicatti- 
tudesamongtheir 
friends and class- 
mates, in the 
media, and in so- 
ciety at large. 

“Already she’s 
coming home 
with attitudeslike 
you don’t marry 
people who are 
the same sex as 
you," said Sheila. 

On television, 
and in the books 
Sheila’s daughter 
Niamh is read at 
daycare, repre- 
sentations of 
lesbian families 
are virtually non- 
existent. 

“Her family 
lifeisbeinginvali- 
dated.Itscaresme 
if her world is tell- 
ing her that her 
lifedoesn’t exist," 
said Sheila. 

Some parents 
find it difficult to 

accept their daughter is a lesbian. For 
others, acceptinga grandchild without a 
son-in-law can be even moreconfusing. 
A family’s animosity toward a daugh- 
ter’s sexuality can affect the way her 
child is treated, often with unhappy re- 
sults. 

“My father never talks about my re- 
lationship with my partner at all - he 
knows perfectly well what’s going on,” 
says Cynthia. 

Cynthia said her partner Dawn’s fam- 
ily hasnever really accepted her daughter 
Chloe as a grandchild. "They don’t re- 
ally see her as being Dawn’s child.” 

To make up for support lacking from 
their immediate families, lesbians often 
form a chosen family, a network of 
friends who support and understand 
each other. 

Carrie said her children loshua and 
Meghan are “definitely exposed to my 
lifestyle. They go to the women’s 
coffeehouses, and I take them to wom- 
en’s events." 

Carrie, Sheila and Cynthia agreed 
that being exposed to various lifestyles 
and relationship options gives their kids 
a chance to decide for themselves what 
their own preferences are - an opportu- 
nity which combats homophobia by 
presenting gay or lesbian relationships 
as perfectly normal choices. 



They 

decided 
to go 
else- 
where 
for their 
sperm 
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by Kelly Dobbin 

The dangers of breast implants 
arc often ignored or withheld. 

Over 2 million women in North 
America have received thcimplants. 
highly per cent ofthese women have 
opted for the surgery for cosmetic 
reasons, the other twenty per cent 
for breast reconstruction after mas- 
tectomy. 

Linda Wilson from British Co- 
lumbia filed suit against her plastic 
surgeon for failing to adequately 
inform her about the risks of breast 
implants. 

Wilson suffered from pain, in- 
fection, misplaced and deformed 
nipples and scarring, after receiving 
implants. 

“One implant shifted under my 
armpit and dragged my nipple with 
it,” said Wilson. 

She spent a total of 100 days in 
the hospital and required corrective 
surgery nine times. 

Of the estimated total of 150 000 
Canadian women with breast im- 
plants, 17 000 have used the Mcnic 
implant. Fifteen thousand of these 
women live in Québec. The Même 
was pulled from the market in April 
of last year. 

Janie Cruise, an American 
woman who had Mcme implants, 
began to experience pain immedi- 
ately after surgery. The plastic 
surgeon told Cruise that his wife 
had experienced similar pains and 
that they were both “big babies.” 

A year after the operation, the 
pain continued and was accompa- 
nied with severe headaches, fatigue, 
muscle and joint pain, numbness in 
her right hand, bronchitis, and 
gastrointestinal ailments. Not one 
doctor during that time suggested 
her symptoms could be linked to 
the implants. 

When Cruise finally had her im- 
plants removed, the procedure took 
nearly seven hours. The surgeons 
were forced to make unexpectedly 
large incisions under her breasts to 
scrape out the "seemingly endless 
amounts of infected green ooze" 
from her chest wall. 

The smell of the infection was so 
terrible that the chief surgeon be- 
came physically ill. 

The Metric differs from other 
silicone-gel implants because its 
foam covering is intended to reduce 
the possibility of hardening. The 
polyurethanecoveringbreaksdown 
into thousands of tiny particles and 
releases the cancer-causing chemi- 
cal 2-4 toluene diamine (TDA) in 
the process. 

A 1988 study by Dow Corning 
Corporation - one of the leading 
manufacturers ofthe Mcme- found 
the implants caused cancer in 23 
per cent of the rats tested. Despite 
this evidence, the U.S. Food and 
Drug Association! IDA) assured the 
results were not relèvent to humans. 

I DA is a known hazardous waste, 
and its use in hair dyes had been 
forbidden since the early 1 970s. Re- 
ports indicate it can cause liver 
cancer, central-nervous system 
problems, blindness, and skin blis- 
tering. 

Thcfoam was originally intended 
for industrial uses such as furniture 



manufacturing, air conditioning, 
furniture upholstering, carpet 
shampoo equipment, oil filters, and 
carburetors. Yet, plastic surgeons, 
governments, and manufacturing 
companies insisted upon its safety 
inside women’s bodies. 

List year, Health and Welfare 
Canada finallyaskeddoctorstostop 
using the Mcme implant after the 
US manufacturer voluntarily pulled 



it from the world-wide market. 

Farly this year, US plastic sur- 
geons wereasked to stop performing 
all silicone-gel breast implants sur- 
geries due to remaining questions 
about their safety. 

Benoit Bouchard, Canadian 
Health Minister, waited an addi- 
tional 48 hours before calling a 
temporary ban on the distribution 
of silicotic breast implants. The ban 



did not recall existing stocks, so that 
plastic surgeons were free to use 
them as long as supplies lasted. On 
February 17 , manufacturers finally 
agreed to recall stocks. 

It has since been recommended 
to the US government that silicone- 
gel breast implants be restricted to 
women wanting breast reconstruc- 
tion after mastectomy. 

Joanne Ford, speaking on behalf 



of Health and Welfare Canada, said 
"It is difficult to say what actions 
would be taken | if a surgeon con- 
tinued to perform breast implant 
surgery in Canada], however we 
would follow up on the situation." 

Breast implants will be discussal 
at the upcoming forum, Women, 
Health and Activism on 'lliursilay 
March 19 in the lxacock Building 
room 232. 




There are some things in life 
you just can't change. Your 
looks used to be one of them. 



It used to be that If you looked 
In the mirror and saw something you 
didn’t like, you had to live with It. 
Thankfully those days are over. 

Today correcting a nose, wrinkles, 
breasts or other features that make 
you unhappy is easier than ever. It's 
even less expensive. 0 



Women still wondering about DES 



by Suzanne Stein 

DKS, a drug prescribed to women for a variety 
of conditions, has been linked to infertility and 
cancer, but the Canadian government has not 
taken the drug off the market. 

It is the tenth anniversary of DBS Action 
Canada, an organizaton dedicated to providing 
information about the drug DFS to 
the public. 

It was founded by former McGill 
student Harriet Simand, who devel- j 

oped vaginal cancer as a result of her 
mother being prescribed DKS. 

DKS (chemical name . 

diethylstilbcstrol), is a synthethic 
form of estrogen given predominantly ! 

to pregnant women with a history of . 
miscarriage, diabetes, high blood / I 
pressure or slight bleeding during )} 

pregnancy. /,. £ 

Between 1941 and 1971, up to six C 

million women in the United States ô( 
were prescribed the drug in forms of V v \ 
suppositories, pills and injections. It 
is unknown how many Canadian 
women have taken the drug. 

DKS is directly related to higher 
incidents of Clear Cell 
Adenocarcinoma, a rare vaginal can- 
cer. Daughters of women who were 
prescribed DKS during pregnancy 
may develop this cancer between the 
ages of seven and thirty five. Fifteen 
to twenty percent of cases of this 
cancer are fatal. 

The doctor who diagnosed Simand’s condi- 
tion “maintains the federal government has never 
bothered to investigate the extent of DKS use in 
Canada because it would be expensive, creating 
an issue of life agai nst dollars,” said DawnKindlcr 
of DKS Action. 

Both daughters and sons of women who have 
taken the drug may develop structural abnor- 
malities of the genital area which could affect 
fertility and pregnancy. And DKS may be related 
to an increased incidence of cancers of the breast, 
uterus, cervix or ovaries of women who use it. 



v."7 , 



Shortly after it was developed in 1 938, DKS 
was proved carcinogenic in laboratory ani- 
mals. 

Despite this finding, it was approved in 
1942 by the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) for lactation suppression, menopausal 
symptoms and vaginitis. In 1947, its use was 
extended in higher doses to pregnant women. 
There had been no testing done to 
determine the effects of the drug on 
the user or her fetus. 

Kvcn after its link to Clear Cell 
) Adcnocarcenoma was established in 
1971, thedrug was still prescribed to 
women for menopausal syptoms, 
. \ suppression of lactation, “morning 
\ , after" contraception, and acne. 

- j 1 Women may not know if they 
L , have been exposed to DKS because it 
i\ is distributed under over 200 brand 
# h , names. The drug has only been 
)j | ! banned effectively for use during 
3 j ; pregnancy. 

Women are rarely told of thedan- 
gers of drugs prescribed. 

“I hate doctors. They treat me as 
/ a hysterical child and refuse to ex- 
plain anything, "said a female McGill 
student.. 

Doctors may not let women see 
their medical files, making it impos- 
sible to track exposure. 

Kelly Dobbin, a McGill student, 
called Dalhousie Health Services to 
find out whether she had been given 
DFS as a post-coital contraceptive. “The head 
nurse refused to tell me what kind of synthetic 
estrogen they used and told me that I shouldn’t 
be sticking my nose in this kind of business." 

“Medical research on drugs specific to 
women’s health is always underfunded and 
undcrexplorcd,” said Dobbin. 

“Kvcn though doctors arc aware of ill-ef- 
fects they may still prescribe the drugs." 

DKSwasbeingprescribedwidelyasa“morn- 
ing after" contraceptive pill in Canadian 
university health services as late as 1987. 

Women were advised that if the pregnancy 
was carried to term, the child would be affected 



by the drug. Women were generally advised to 
have abortions if the pill proved ineffective. 

However, an official at McGill health services 
said he was "pretty sure (McGill I lealth Services) 
did not dispense DKS in this way.” 

Monique Bégin, the former Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, did not sec banning the 
drug outright as a solution and trusted doctors to 
judge if it was appropriate to prescribe DKS. 

In 1984, a health service doctor at Ryerson 
University refused to stop dispensing the drug as 
a morning after pill. The case was brought to 
Bcgin’s attention. 

"Within the normal practice of medicine in 
Canada, a physician is permitted to prescribe a 
drug for any condition which in his or her opinion 
is in thebest interest of the patient,” she said. "It is 
also the patient’s right to accept or refuse any 
treatment proposed as by a physician.” 

“Those women who do not wish to take DKS as 
a post-coital pill should decline to do so. I believe 
that this would, in a large measure, help to resolve 
the issue." 

Since the drug is not banned outright it is 
impossible for DKS Action to know what it is being 
prescribed for. 

"Our conversations with doctors have been 

reassuring. 'UteysaytheydoiTtuseit," said Kindler. 
“But as you can see in the Ryerson case, it is up to 
the individual doctor." 

According to DF.S Action, the drug was being 
prescribed in cases of advanced prostate and breast 
cancer last year. Horner pharmaceuticals still 
manufactures the drug in Canada. 

Howit is presently being used cannot bemoni- 
tored and no research has been done on its effects 
on nonpregnant women. Women are still won- 
dering when this will be done. 

“Sometimes I feel 1 need to become a doctor to 
be in control of my own medical welfare,” said a 
McGill women’s studies student. “But even then I 
still wouldn’t be able to research the things that 
need looking into. Research on women’s issues 
isn’t on the high list of priorities." 

for more info, call DES Action Canada at 482- 
3204. 
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Refutinghclassical psychoanalysis : 

The issue of “Rape 
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by Colleen Wiegers and 
Suzanne Stein 

The myth of women’s maso- 
chism hasdistorted the way weview 
rape fantasies. 

Historically, rape has been a si- 
lent issue. But, over the last two 
decades there has been increasingly 
more open discussion of it. As a 
result we ha ved eveloped some tools, 
such as rape crisis centres and con- 
sciousness-raising events, to deal 
with rape. 

In most cases, the process of be- 
coming a survivor entails a 
vocalisation ofthe traumatic event. 
A woman comes to terms with the 
assualt through the power of speech 
by externalizing and releasing the 
enigma that is corroding her from 
the inside. In talkingabout rape she 
helps rid herself of unnecessary guilt 
and shame. She builds confidence 



as she traverses taboos successfully. 
Bv talking about rape fantasy we 
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can begin the same process of shed - 
dingand rebuilding. Uapefantasyis 



the creation or re-creation ofa rape 
sequence in the mind ofa woman 
wno sees herself as the assualted 
person. 

There are two types of rape fan- 
tasy. The first type is a painful 
imagination all women experience 
that is indicative of our fears about 
rape. It is unjustly incriminating 
and therefore not talked about. 

The word fantasy has inherent 
positive connotations. There is no 
word in the english language to de- 
scribetheact of conjuringup mental 
images which are not pleasureable, 
despite the fact that we all conjure 
images that are horrific. 

Using the term, rape fantasy, di- 
rectly implies masochism on the 
part of women. Tosay a child fanta- 
sizes about monsters is absurd, 
furthermore, that the child is maso- 
chistic for having imaging being 



persecuted by monsters is equally 
absurd. Women do not talk about 
rape fantasy because the term itself 
is misleading. 

In the second and distinct kind 
of rape fantasy, the term is still in- 
adequate but perhaps more aptly 
applied. The woman conjures up 
these images for adesired outcome. 

A survivor may imagine being 
raped a second time but not for 
masochistic reasons. Needless to 
say, she does not actually “desire" 
to be raped but imagines the se- 
quence so as tobeable tochange the 
circumstances. In these fantasies she 
may recreate the sexual assualt she 
experienced but will end up in con- 
trol. She might inflict injury on the 
man or simply remain mentally or 
physically unharmed after the 
assualt. She thus reconstructs the 
incident as a way of defending her- 



ln some cases, the survivor may 
not be recreati ng the actual assualt. 
The point of her imagined rape 
sequence is that she remains unaf- 
fected by the assualt but others 
around her are unable to cope. In 
these fantasies, she inverts the ac- 
tual event where she was isolated by 
an unsupportive enviroment. 

Women need to share these fan- 
tasies with other women. There is 
something to be learned from each 
rape fantasy. In the first case, they 
are indicativcoffearsthat all women 
feel. In the case of survivors, they 
demonstrate that healingstill needs 
to take place. 

By discarding the myth of maso- 
chism associated with rape fantasies, 
women can begin to talk about how 
they feel, work through their men- 
tal scars and shed the feeling of 
being alone and isolated. 



Cost of violence in the millions 



by Ita Kendall 

MONTRfiAL(CUP) -Violence 
against women costs Quebec S 1 2-1 
million a year, three women told 
the Canadian Committee on 
Women and Violence last month 
in Montreal. 

Maria Peluso, Pamela Adamson 
and Phyllis Mosher made the for- 
mal submission to the committee 
on behalf of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club of 
Montreal. 

The estimated costs of violence 
against women include $9.2 mil- 
lion in government funding of 
shelters, $30 million on hospital 
treatment, and $67 million in prop- 
erty losses by victims. 

The women told the committee 
that “economic recognition of the 
work that women do" will help 
solve the problem of violence 
against women. 

Pelusoand Adamson said wom- 
en’s work should be counted in the 
census and because it is not 
counted, women’s contribution to 
theeconomyisinvisible. And since 
Canada uses the census to deter- 
mine funding priorities, it is 
imperative that women’s contri- 
butions and work be recognized. 

“The ultimateform of economic 
exchange is reproduction not pro- 
duction," said Peluso, a Concordia 
political science professor. "Weare 
challenging the male view of eco- 
nomics." 

“What is work? A widget fac- 
tory gets every form of assistance 
from the government. Is making 
widgets more important than rais- 
ing children?” asked Adamson, a 
Montreal film maker. 

“Where are we in the figures?” 
asked Peluso. “1 want to obligate 
them to include us in the figures.” 
Peluso wants to take Statistics 
Canada to court to force them to 
examine women’s contribution. 

Adamson said they approached 



the problem from an economic an- 
gle because “it’s the only thing that 
gets anybody’s attention." 

Peluso said that although it was 
important to talk to the committee, 
she didn’t have much faith that it 
would make a difference. 

“I’m not very optimistic,” said 
Peluso.’Tmskepticalbecause we’ve 
been telling ( the government ) what 
we want since 1962.” 

“Last summer, a parliamentary 



subcommittee 
produced the 
War Against 
Women report, 
buttheToriesar- 
ranged not to 
have the report 
debated." 

Adamson said 
she is also 
skeptical about 
how much can be 
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kill 



a c c o m p 1 i s h e d 
fromtalkingtothe 
committee, but 
feels it is necessary. 

‘Tin cynical, 
sure. But I don’t 
think it’san excuse 
not to do this. We 
have no choice. 
It’s the only av- 
enue open to us,” 
she said. 



Fit to be 



o 



by Jodi Bishop 

Spring is in the air. Turtleneck 
are being replaced with t-shirts npd 
fitness clubs are flourishing, m 

The arrival of spring urges 
many to get fit, especially as 
arms and legs are bared. And 
the elite athlete is the role 
model. 

Fitness marketing capital- 
izes on the image of the elite 
athlete, a woman who has 
undergone several years of _ 

specialized training, the per- G' 

feet cxampleforthe“yon only f.j 

feel as good as you look" slo- m 

gan. 

But these campaigns en- 
courage more than just fitness. 

They are responsible for much 
ofthe body conscious anxiety 
that promotes and facilitates 
eating disorders in women. 

The assumption that lots 
of exercise will result in an 
extremely low percentage of 

body fat and pronounced 

muscle tone in the female athlete is 
misleading and destructive. For a 
woman to reach under 14% body 
fat demands excessive training and 
starvation. 

A 1991 survey of university 
atheletes, from the Jan. '91 issue of 



Athletics, revealed that up to 6 1.9% 
of female athletes engage in un- 
healthy weight control. And, with 
fiicsc women as role models manv 




women enrol in exercise programs 
in an effort to lose weight. But over 
exercise is one form of eatingdisor- 
ders such as Bulimia or Anorexia 
Nervosa. 

At this point the health benefits 
of exercise are cancelled out by the 



adverse affects of excessive exercis- 
ing. And the dramatic weight loss 
caused by this behaviour is both 
physically and mentally damaging. 
J "The weight categories, as 
they are currently defined, cre- 
ate eating disorders amongst 
many females who have entered 
the sport and who may never 
have contemplated dieting be- 
fore," said Sandra Bourke, a 
veteran light weight rower with 
the McGill (Tew. “The seasonal 
, nature of the sport gives way to 
off season binging followed by 
drastic weight loss prior to com - 
1 petition." 

This leads to poor eating hab- 
its and can have a devastating 
effect on a woman’s own body 
image. 

“Sub clinical anorexia ner- 
vosa” is the term used bydoctors 
to describe the obsessive body 
weight and diet concerns among 
athletes. 

"It is frightening to see how 
dramatically a person’s attitude 
toward food can change, while they 
may not have all the anorexic be- 
haviours, they definitely think like 
one,” said Tosha Tsang, also mem- 
ber of McGill’s rowing team. "The 
competitive edge serves as a catalyst 
to the development of an eating 



disorder in our society because of 
the images and role models we are 
given." 

Both Bourke and Tsang agree 
that female athletes arc required to 
fit into unrealistic molds. 

“With rowing, the ideal light- 
weight stands about five foot, six 
inches, and weighs about 125 lbs. or 
less, a body weight difficult to main- 
tain especially with additional 
weight training. (It is] the competi- 
tive edge that serves as a catalyst for 
devclopinganeatingdisorder,”said 
Bourke. 

Participation in competitive ath- 
letics is mentally demanding and 
theadded stress of an obsessive con- 
cern about body weight can bequitc 
devastating, said Bourke. When the 
desire for a “great body" overtakes 
thedesireto be fit, the cons begin to 
outweigh the pros of athletic par- 
ticipation, she said, adding that the 
“healthy body, healthy mind" equa- 
tion is only true when sports are 
pursued with that attitude. 

Sports can play a fundamental 
role in personal development, pro- 
moting self confidence and team 
work and once these two funda- 
mental motions are lost , it is time to 
step back and question the motiva- 
tion, said Tsang. 
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To help you fill out 
your income tax return 



v 



Extended hours 



A / ./CÀ From February 2 

V 'S' scrvi “ f[o ' 

} xO >// You can also call! 
frOnX / > v' 24 hours a clay, 7 days a 

W* 



uary 24 to April 30, we offer an “after hours" phone 
:e from 5 p.m. to 9 p.m., Monday through Thursday. 

• call T.l.P.S. Info-Tax, our automated phone service, 
days a week, for recorded information on selected topics. 




No-calculation returns Xv 

ier, we’ve designed two simpler tax returns ^ [ÏÏb • j 

calcula ' ions - 



To make things easier, we’ve designed two simpler tax returns cj 
that don’t have any calculations. > 

These optional returns are great for people with straightforward 
tax situations. If you’re under 65, you can use the “Short.” 

If you’re 65 or over, the "65 Plus" is for you. Whatever return ■ A 
you use, you should fill out only one. . * 
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Make sure your return is not delayed 

1 L ots 0 f people lill out their tax return with great care, only to 
miss details that can make all the difference. For example, if 
y° ur at * tlrcss * s incomplete or incorrect, your refund could be 
s)\ delayed or sent to the wrong place. 

/ VÆB v J If you will be moving, write the new address on your return, 

SÏffîÆ or if you don’t know it yet, please call us to let us know as 

'S^ soon as yc can so we can update your file. 

yg Sfr l Another important detail is attaching all the slips and 
^ I receipts that support your claims for credits and 
deductions. If any arc missing, your return may 
get held up while we contact you for the information. \ 
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Revenue Canada 



Taxation 



Revenu Canada 



Impôt 



Canada 
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Palestinian Women: Empowerment and the Intifada 



by Frédérique Amrouni 
and Alia Toukan 

Palestinian women have played 
a crucial role in the national strug- 
gle for independence in the 
Occupied Territories. This role 
enabled a partial emancipation from 



cooperatives in the West bank in- 
creased their output ofcertain food 
stuffs. The West Bank and Gaza 
Strip had been Israel's second larg- 
est export market after the 
United-States. 

Increasingly, women werefound 
in the front lines ofdemonstrations 
organized against the Israeli occu- 
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the restrictions of their patriarchal 
society. But, deeply-rooted social 
norms, coupled with Israeli oppres- 
sion, have created obstacles in their 
daily struggle for freedom. 

“The current Palestinian upris- 
ing was made possible and 
continues because it is sustained 
and supported by Palestinian 
women," said l.ea Tsemel, an Is- 
raeli female lawyer. She defended 
Palestinians in the courtsbefore the 
government prohibited her from 
working. 

With the defeat of the Arab pow- 
ers in the 1967 war, the Palestinian 
struggle took a turn towards popu- 
lar political activism. This shift in 
focusbecame most apparent in De- 
cember 1987, with the launching of 
the Intifada (uprising) against the 
occupying forces in Gaza Strip and 
the West Bank. 

Increased popular resistance to 
the Israeli occupation, emphasized 
the need for more grass-roots or- 
ganizations such as the already 
active women’s unions. With thou- 
sands of men in prisons, women 
began to fill the vaccum which was 
created in manysectorsofthecom- 
munity. Through their work, they 
challenged the traditional economic 
division of labour. 

Alternativeinstitutionsprovided 
servicesand community infrastruc- 
ture to replace those imposed by 
the Israeli government’s Civil ad- 
ministration. As part of a boycott of 
Israeli goods, Palestinian women’s 
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piers. In the first ten months of the 
Intifada , 20 to 25 per cent of the 
casualties were women. The United 
National Leadership of the Upris- 
ing remained flexible in order to 
avoid being dismantled by the Is- 
raeli army. This enabled women to 
assume leadership roles in political 
and communal committees. 

The current struggle 

Today, Palestinian women are 
fighting the Israeli authorities and 
occupying forces, and the tradi- 
tional patriarchal structure and 
male dominance. Israeli soldiers 
show no gender discrimination in 
their assaults on the Palestinian 
population. Unveiled Palestinian 
women are often harassed on the 
assumption that they are political 
activists. Some women refuse to 
overtly participate in demonstra- 
tions for fear ofbecominga “known 
face" to the occupying authorities. 

A new representative of "Islamic 
fundamentalism", llamas has ap- 
peared on the political scene and 
instigated some youths to harass 
unveiled Palestinian women. Con- 
troversy has arisen about these 
attacks. But llamas leaders claim 
that the veil, particularly in the Oc- 
cupied Territories, is a symbol of 
piety, integrity and honour. They 
argue the veil is a symbol of Pales- 
tinian national identity and their 
common struggle against the Is- 
raeli occupiers. Palestinian women 
argue that wearing a veil is a per- 



sonal choice. They demand the lib- 
eration of their nation be preceded 
by the liberation of women. 

Confronted with these forms of 
aggression, women have not re- 
mained passive. Activists initiate 
demonstrations which bring them 
face to face with Israeli soldierson a 
dailybasis. They protect young Pal- 
estinian boys from soldiers’ 
boots and rifle butts. Un- 
veiled Palestinian female 
activistsdefyf/nmiu byseek- 
ing support and protection 
from their political organi- 
zations. The United National 
Leadership of the Uprising 
called for the attacks to end 
and for the valuable contri- 
bution of Palestinian women 
to be recognized. 

1 Limits to 
) emancipation 

J 1 There are limits to such 
I A noble declarations. Paleslin- 
ian society has experienced 
dramatic change with the re- 
vW sistance. Since thebeginning 
ifrv <>f the Intifada, a great 
I ; number of Palestinians, no- 
I l tably women and the rural 
|J | population, have been able 
I Js »o participate in the political 
■H struggle. 

* The mobilization of 
women is no longer restricted 
to the urban middle-class. 
But it does not necessarily 
imply equal status anil po- 
litical power in comparison 
to men. 

“C ur position in the political 
struggle has changed, but our posi- 
tion in social life has not," said 
Najwa, a women’s committee ac- 
tivist. 

Women’s involvement in P.I..O. 



committees and decision-making 
bodies is still limited. They remain 
noticeably underrepresented. Issues 
pertaining to women are rarely ad- 
dressed and often only in order to 
guarantee broad popular support. 
Appeals for solidarity against the 
Zionist forces are sometimes used 
to sidetrack the legitimate demands 
of women. 

Thq decision-making process of 
theleadershipofthe/nri/h</<jismuch 
less restrictive than prior organiza- 
tions. Yet Palestinian feminists are 
uncertain as to how women’s role in 
committees is valued. This indicates 
a real lack ofdue recognition. Many 
Palestinian women areeager to move 
away from traditional female func- 
tions, such as family support, 
day-cares and charitable organiza- 
tions. 

Palestinian women must con- 
tinueto fight for recognition of their 
equality and independence in the 
context of the political struggle in 
order to avoid the fate of their Alge- 
rian counterparts. 

“The point is that women haveto 
change their ideas about themselves. 
We are struggling for independence 
but we don’t want to compromise 
our role as women," said a woman 
activist. 

Like other revolutions or strug- 
gles for national independence, 
whether in the West or in the Hast, 
women’s rights remain largely un- 
fulfilled. Palestinian feminists and 
activists are up against more than 
the Israeli army. But the occupying 
forces are still the main source of 
instability for Palestinian society. 

The empowerment of women is 
an obvious source of strength for 
the national Palestinian struggle for 
independence. 



A historical perspective 

Palestinian women have progressively acquired heightened political 
awareness. Originally, their liberation depended primarily on their 
social status and religious affiliation. 

Palestinian Christian women were often part of the middle-class and, 
consequently, education and political organizations were more readily 
accessible to them. Muslim women also became increasingly involved in 
community affairs and by 1 903 a charitable women’s organization was 
created. 

'I his organization was mostly apolitical and non-infiuential. In con- 
junction with other groups it set up nursing, relief and educational 
networks. It also became active in the Palestinian struggle for independ- 
ence. Women emerged onto the political scene, as a result of the British 
mandate, by participating in anti-Zionist demonstrations. 

In the aftermath of the 1948 war, a few women began to take up the 
armed struggle alongside their male counterparts. 

With the creation of the P.L.O. in 1964, women’s organizations were 
established. The General Union for Palestinian Women was set up in 
1965 and proceeded to create centers for the children of martyrs, literacy 
classes, hospitals, family support networks and various workshops. 

Women were very active in the Palestine Red Crescent Society, 
created in 1965 providing medical services. They also participated in the 
Palestinian Martyr’sWorkSociety(PMWS), established in 1970, provid- 
ing vocational training to families. In Lebanon, women accounted for 
more than half of 5 000 PMWS employees. 

I^ter, these organizations were activated by women of the diaspora 
living abroad, working in Palestinian communities. They now operateas 
a main source of support in an attempt to inform the host population of 
the Palestinians’ plight. 

-Frédérique Amrouni and Alia Toukan 
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Combo 1 

Tabbouli or Fattousli ! 
salad 

Falafi’l Sandwich 



LEBANESE 

RESTAURANT 

SUPER STUDENT SPECIAL 
$$ 75 tlx - 



Combo 2 

Shish Taouk Sandwich 
(Chicken) 

french fries 



Combo 3 

Shawarma Sandwich 

(Been 

flench flies 



soft drink (pop) coffee or lea coffee or tea 

We also offer our students a variety of hot meals, vegetarian and others all 
served with rice & 2 home made salads 
Sj99 + fcr. 

15U0 McGill College (Place Mil. Trust) Food Court Level • 815-8318 
2020 Crescent Street (comer de Maisonneuve) • 842-3473 
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WO HAVE FOUND NEW 
HOMES FOR THE RICH 



CLINIQUE MEDICALE 
METRO-MEDIC CENTRE-VILLE 



2121 St. Mathieu 
Montréal: 932-2122 

(corner de Maisonneuve West) GUY 



OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
With or Without Appt. I 



INTIMACY and ECSTASY: 
LOUE and 

SEXUAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Lecture by: 

Manis Friedman 

author of 

"Doesn't Anyone Blush Anymore?" 



-ANYONE UfllO IS EITHER MARRIED OR 
THINKING OF GETTING MARRIED WOULD 
DOWELL TO READ (FRIEDMAN SI BOOK.’ 
- BOB DYLAN 



C 1990|lu|«r San l unette» 

•ONE OF THE GREAT SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHERS Of 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICA.- 

- OXFORD UNIVERSITY 



SPECIALTIES: 

• General Doctor 

• Surgery 

• Dermatology 



■ Gynecology 
• Allergy 

■ STD 



Vaticose Veins 
Obesity 
■ Others 



Monday, March 9, 1992. 7:30 p.m. 
Stephen Leacock Building. Room 1 32 
Free for Students, non-students -S3 

For in(ormatioi) call 398 4104. 288-3130 
sponsored by: 

McGill Chaplaincy. Chabad House. Hillel Student Society 

[Llslmi to M.ini» Frltdma n on CJAD 800 with Royal Oir , Monday M arch 9, 10-1 1 .00 . 
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\ McGILL MEDICAL BLOOD DRIVE j 

i MONDAY, MARCH 9 -FRIDAY MARCH 13 -10:00-17:30 \ 

l MclNTYRE MEDICAL BUILDING ; 

s 3655 Drummond - 6 th Floor Lobby 
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5 -Qv WIN AN IBM COMPATIBLE COMPUTER j 
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McGill Computer Store 
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Come see 

YOUPPI! 
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Li ve on Wednesday mill THE ELECT IVC LUNCH IIOUH ! 
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Akwesasne school upholds culture 

through language 




n 1979, a small 
part of the Akwesasne 
reserve was sealed off 
by New York State 
police during a dispute 
between traditional 
Mohawks and the 
elected Tribal Council. 

In the midst of the 
confrontation, parents 
set up a temporary 
school to provide some 
education for their 
children. 

The school included 
basic courses in 
Mohawk. 

During the year-long 
crisis parents became 
aware their children 
lacked knowledge in 
Mohawk language and 
culture. After the 
blockade was lifted the 
school remained and 
grew. 

An education in 
Mohawk became a way 
of recapturing their 
culture. 



Daily: When the school was first created 
what did people feel tlieir children were 
missing the most? 

Barry Montour: language. At that time 
most people over 30 were fluent in Mohawk; 
yet very', very few young children had been 
raised in the language. Presently onlyahout 5 
per cent of teenagers and 1 per cent of 
preschoolers live in homes where Mohawk is 
the first language. 

Thiscameabout when the parentsofthese 
children went to school and were not allowed 
to speak their language. These were hard 
times for them, so they did not raise their kids 
in Mohawk. 



nating in the spiritual tradition of Mohawk 
life. We start each day with a Mohawk prayer, 
and use a theme from that prayer to help 
bring a Mohawk perspective to other school 
activities. 

Wemight takea prayer thankingthe Crea- 
tor for the birds, and then read a Mohawk 
story on a type of bird. In science we might 
cover bird watchingortheeffectsof pollution 
by the nearby industry on them. In art we 
might do string art bird nests, or compare 
and classify birds for math. 

The spiritual component provides a base 
for all the activities. Things are always taught 
in relation to us as native people. You can’t 
always go to the text books and get facts, 
because they have been taken out of context. 
I listory is taught in termsofselfand Mohawk 
culture. 

Some people would call that programme 
an isolationist one, is it? 

No, the school is not isolationist. But we 
believe that the reason for the alcoholism, 
poverty and despair that plague our people is 
that they are without a background and base. 

In the past, schools tried to rid our people 
of their culture to allow them to succeed in 
white culture. But they neglected the fact that 
they are a visible minority and were still dis- 
criminated against. We give them a base to 
approach problems. 

llasthcirhccnany resistance to the Free- 
dom School’s immersion programme in 
the community? 

Parents will say “your setting your chil- 
dren up to fail." Some parents start their 
children in the school and then pull them out. 

The other schools run by the Mohawk 
School Board have a minimal immersion 



programme, but mostly a regular academic 
setting. Native people have been given that 
situation for a long time. 

When we were putting our son into 
Mohawk immersion my mother-in-law asked 
me‘‘Whydoyou want him to speak Mohawk? 

1 le’ll only be stupid.” 

I never blamed her for that because that’s 
what she’d been told all her life: you’d never 
survive or make anything of yourself if you 
didn’t speak English. 

All her eight children spoke English first. 
But now she’s one of the biggest supporters of 
my son in that school. She talks to him all the 
time and challenges him in the language! 

Docs the school act asa unifying symbol 
in Akwasasnc? 

We get a lot of support from Traditional 
people, but also from other people. Three of 
our teachers are Catholic, for instance. 

A lot of the parents opposed gambling, 
and it was generalized to the whole school. 
But now people at the school are from both 
sides. We have Catholics and Protestants. 

Slowly the school’s marginalization is be- 
ing broken down, and students are involved 
in the community as a positive presence. 
They do a lot of work with elders. They go 
with elders when they walk to keep fit, and 
sometimes they cook and invite the elders for 
dinner. 

They’re now even being asked to open 
native conferences with Mohawk prayers, so 
it’s gaining recognition. 

We also work with the Mohawk School 
Board. There’s no hostility between us, and 
teachers work cooperatively. We have cur- 
riculum workshops. We have a shared 
common goal: fluency in Mohawk. 

Arc there some dangers in using a white 
type of school system to teach Mohawk 
culture? 

It’s ironic that the system which took away 
our language is the same system we’re trying 
to recover it with. 

The school system is a sanitized environ- 
ment and makes a language unnatural. We 
put kids in natural, relevant and practical 
situations to learn the language: with the 
hitlers. We take kids shopping in Mohawk. 

Fxtracurricular programmes make lan- 
guage more natural and less arbitrary. We arc 
piloting an immersion camp for everyone 
where all activities will be in Mohawk. 

One of the problems is that, so far, we 
don’t get fluent Mohawk speakers. Wehavea 
broken language in both Mohawk and F.ng- 
lisli. I never hear my son speak a completely 
Mohawk sentence; it’s a mixture of both. 

This is a transitional stage to go through. 
It took a whole generation to lose the lan- 
guage and it will take maybe more than that 
to regain it. When my son puts his kids 
through the school, his command will help 
improve their fluency. I hope he’ll do that, 
anyway. 

We beli.eve there arc four ceremonies in 
our culture that must be spoken in Mohawk 
or the world will end. Of course, it won’t 
literally mean the world will blow up, but it 
might mean the end of things for us as 
Mohawks. 

/furry Montour will bespeaking at the sym- 
posium on Academic Freedom as a Catalyst 
for Development, sponsored by WUSC- 
McGill, today in I.eacock 232. 'Pie thin! panel 
discussion on "Native and Collective Rights to 
Education" starts at I6h20. 



by Bruce Campbell 



Parents and teaching staff gave countless 
volunteer hours to make the private, non- 
profit school an autonomous and 
completely Mohawk institution. 

A total Mohawk language immersion 
program was created in 1985. 

But the same year people discovered 
that the local GM plant had dumped PCB’s 
sixty times more concentrated than safety 
regulations recommend around the school. 

Many parents withdrew their children 
after the discovery, and now only 36 still 
attend. But a new larger school at the other 
end of the reserve should open within a 
year. 

Barry Montour is a McGill graduate 
student and chairs the Freedom School’s 
Curriculum Development Committee. The 
Daily talked with Montour about what the 
school has meant to its community. 



Couldn’t the culture remain in u trans- 
lated form and be understood without the 
language? 

language and culture are always tied to- 
gether. This is especially true for us, because 
our culture is oral and not learned through 
books. 

Fverything known is passed through the 
Fillers, so a lot can be lost in translation. 
People study under Faithkcepers, or tradi- 
tional leaders, and apprentice with them. 
Without language none of this can be contin- 
ual. Only in the last ten to twelve years were 
native people translating their culture into 
Fnglish for other natives. 

The programme at the Freedom School 
is a total immersion one. What teaching 
methods make it wholly Mohawk? 

The programme mostly works on the chil- 
dren’s identity. They get to know their 
customs and find some sense of identity with 
the community . At the same time they know 
what the world is and where they are going. 

The curriculum is based on themes origi- 
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FEUQ membership on ballot tomorrow 



by Peter Clibbon 

To most McGill students, 1 : HUQ 
(Fédération EtudianteUniversitairc 
du Quebec) is probably just an- 
other one of those faceless and 
hideous acronyinns, pinching sev- 
eral dollars from their pockets each 
semester. 

But to some, FEUQ represents a 
new direction for the Québec stu- 
dent movement. Whether the 
student federation is realistic or 
misguided is where pro- and anti- 
“FKUQcrs" disagree... and how. 

McGill’s rocky relationship with 
FEUQ has been characterized by a 
scries of poorly-attended referen- 
dums. McGill voted to join the 
organization by a slim majority in 
1990, and then voted the following 
year to withdraw by an equally slim 
margin. Several weeks following the 
second vote, this withdrawal was 
overturned onaconstitutional tech- 
nicality. 

This week McGill undergradu- 
ate students will vote in a 
referendum yet again whether they 
will continue their membership in 
FEUQ. 

Discussing continued member- 
ship in FEUQ invariably brings up 
questions of accessibility to higher 



education and the direction in the 
student movement — or lack 
thereof. 

FEUQ president Nicolas Plourde 
says the federation is committed to 
university accessibility, but is mis- 
understood by the majority of its 
critics. 

Plourde said at a McGill campus 
debateon FEUQ last Thursday that 
the federation supports cheap tui- 
tion, but its methods of pressuring 
the government differ from the tra- 
ditional tactics of the student 
movement. In the past, the move- 
ment has usually involved mass 
student involvement. 

"FEUQ does things behind the 
scenes, if (critics) would attend our 
meetings they would have a better 
comprehension of FEUQ,” Plourde 
said. 

FEUQ executives lobbied the 
Québec government for an "accept- 
able" tuition fee hike last fall. 

But FEUQ’s lobbying strategy 
has been interpreted by many 
Quebec and Canadian student ac- 
tivists as a major departure from 
the past. Since the birth of the stu- 
dent movement in the inid-60s, 
student associations have de- 
manded either frceor frozen tuition 
fees. 



Anti-FEUQcrandanthropology 
student Brian Schnarch said FEUQ’s 
actions have effectively sold out the 
student movement. 1 lesaid FEUQ’s 
conciliatory position on tuition fees 
has flattened the Québec student 
movement. 

“At the very least, a student fed - 
eration startsat the position ofzero 
percent increase in tuition fees and 
fights increases every step of the 
way,” Schnarch told the Daily. 
“FEUQ’sbasicpremiseistoincrease 
tuition — the only question they 
have is by how much." 

A provincial voice 

Students’ Society VP External 
Karla MacDonald, arguing the pro- 
FEUQ position at Thursday’s 
debate, said McGill students would 
find it hard to lobby the govern- 
ment if they were not members of 
Quebec’s largest university student 
federation. 

“Thcimportanceofreachingout 
to Québec is very important to 
McGill students,” said MacDonald. 
“Without FEUQ, we would be iso- 
lated from the provincial 
government.” 

But Schnarch said the student 
movement led by FEUQ is abso- 
lutclydcadly.“Ifthcbcst FEUQ can 



do is negotiate tuition fee increases, 
we’d be better off without it." 

Management student Jason 
Chapnik also questioned the effec- 
tiveness of FEUQ’s provincial 
lobbying power. 

“By dropping out of FEUQ, it’s 
hard to say whether we’d lose a 
voice to the provincial govern- 
ment," he told the Daily. "It’s 
difficult to say whether we actually 
have that voice now.” 

Chapnik also raised the ques- 
tion of whether FEUQ really 
represents the true vie ws of its mem- 
bers, particularly McGill students. 
He said the problem with FEUQ is 
the same problem with most stu- 
dent politics — a distinct lack of 
responsiveness to students. 

“There is no interface with stu- 
dents," he said. "We need a more 
participatory democracy rather 
than a representative democracy." 

But FEUQ president Plourde has 
said in response to this call that a 
more direct form of democracy 
within the federation could never 
really be effective. 

"Non-academic" issues 

Another controversy surround- 
ing FEUQ is its refusal to take a 
stand on most social issues. 



MacDonald defended FEUQ from 
charges that it avoids issues such as 
Québec sovereignty and James Bay 
for fear it would cause too much 
division in the organization. 

“We want our federation to work 
on quality and accessibility of edu- 
cation, not to debate issues like 
sovereignty to death," she said. 

Schnarch’s response is that 
FEUQ has abandoned its responsi- 
bility by neglecting students’ role as 
social critic. “How can FEUQ claim 
to be a force in society with out 
taking a stand on issues.” 

FEUQ has also been criticized 
for close to $70000 in direct gov- 
ernment bursaries for salaries. Three 
permanent FEUQ executives and 
several employees accept the fund- 
ing. 

“I could not work, study and be. 
at FEUQ at the same time,” said 
Plourde at a press conference at 
McGill in February. “It is not rel- 
evant that we accept this money 
from the government.” 

But Schnarch said other student 
organizations reject government 
bursaries. He said the bursaries 
show that FEUQ’s policies indicate 
the government is pleased with 
FEUQ’s approach — a bad sign, 
said Schnarch. 



Federal summer employment program slashed 



by Karen Hill 

OTTAWA (CUP) — The fed- 
eral government is stalling on its 
annual announcement on summer 
employment funding, fuelling 
speculation about cuts to the pro- 
gram. 

Funding for the Challenge Ini- 
tiative employment program is 
usually announced early in the year, 
but not a word has been spoken 
about money for 1992. The federal 
program funds SEED (Summer 
Employment/Experience Develop- 
ment) which provides wage 
subsidies to employers creating 
summer jobs for students. 

Education critics for the NDP 
and Liberals say they don’t know 
what to make of the delay. 

“If they don’t make an an- 
nouncement, we’re left to 
speculate," said Liberal education 
critic Ron Duhamel. “The delay 
might mean a reduction of the pro- 
gram." 

Last year, the Progressive Con- 
servative government increased 
funding for the program by $3 mil- 
lion above 1990 funding, bringing 
the total up to $80 million. It was 
the first boost to the program since 
theprogram was introduced in 1985 
with a budget of $149 million. 

Since then, announcements 
about the program have usually 
heralded cuts, much to the chagrin 
of students. At its peak in 1985, 
SEED helped create 87 000 jobs. In 
1990, the number had dropped to a 
mere 47 000. 

Last summer the national aver- 
age unemployment rateforstudents 
hit 14.5 percent. 

Yvan Clermont, a government 



spokesperson, said an announce- 
ment has been delayed because of a 
federal freeze on discretionary 
spending, in effect since January. 

"Traditionally, the Challenge 
announcement is made in Janu- 
ary," he said. “We are not in a 
position at this point to make an 
announcement.” 



Clermont would not indicateifa 
statement is forthcoming. 

NDP education critic Howard 
McCurdy said the lack of comment 
is an ominous sign. 

"Almost anything the govern- 
ment delays indicates bad news,” 
he said. 

Duhamel said the government 




may be planning to skip an an- (CI S), agreed, 
nounccmcnt altogether in an It s important to announce 
attempt to deflect criticism about funding so that the public knows 
possible cuts to the program. eminent has to summer 

“They need to make a decision,” employment." 
he said. “Young people need to The federation has been lobby- 
know what the (job) market is like jng f or pay equity and affirmative 
now.” action to be implemented as part of 

Alison Lewis, deputy-chair of the t |, e Challenge program. 

Canadian Federation of Students ___ 
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Opinion by Mar)' Jane Hutchinson, o) the Committee Against the 
Shatncrization of the Union Building 

University can be a silly place. Fun and pranks, jokes and silliness — 
it helps to pass the time. 

Now call me a kill-joy but the news of the impending referendum on 
the issue of changing the name of the University Centre didn’t strike me 
as particularly funny. I know, lots of people arc saying that it will be a 
good laugh to have McGill students publicly affirm that their most 
honoured graduate was the Captain of the Star Ship Enterprise. 

Well to be honest, that made me smirk a bit, I mean especially after 
Maclean’s voted McGill Canada’s best University. Maclean’s is a repug- 
nant, status-quo oriented rag; publicly thumbing our noses at the 
distinction of being chosen by them, by proposing to distinguish our- 
selves in a way that throws muck all over the esteemed tradition and such 
of McGill, well that is worth a smirk, or two. But, it still isn’t really funny. 

The reason that I'm not so amused is that the whole business of the 
proposed name change stinks like an ego that has recently sweat too 
much - perhaps you have seen it on the news lately. 

A certain Alex Usher has been working vigorously in front of cameras 
as well as behind the scenes, to pull off this particular farce. He knows he’s 
running out of time — graduation is fast approaching — il he wishes to 
leave his mark on McGill, he has to work fast. 

Well granted, doing something stupid is always easier than proving 
yourself by accomplishing something constructive, so I guess if you are 
pressed for time.... 

But as responsible students we have to ask ourselves some questions, 
like: 1 low much will it cost to change all of the mast-head for the 
University Centre? How much will it cost to alter the name engraved on 
the front of the building? I low much will it cost to change the name in 
all of McGill’s publications? What is wrong with the old name? Who is 
going to pay for it? And why is one egomaniac so keen to change things? 

As for Mr. Usher, it seems to me that he is simply trying to prove that 
he, personally, can accomplish something profoundly stupid and imma- 
ture, 1 for one do not know who would have ever doubted it. 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily 
business ollice, Room B-17, Union 
Building, 9hOO-14hOO. Deadline is 
14hOO, two working days prior to publi- 
cation. 

McGill Students (with valid ID): S3. 50 
per day, 3 or more consecutive days, 
$2.50 per day. McGill Employees (with 
stall card) $4.50 per day, 3 or more 
consecutive days, $3.50 per day. All 
others: $5.00 per day, or $4.00 per day 
lor 3 or more consecutive days. (Prices 
do not include applicable GST or PST). 
For more information, please visit our 
ollice in person - WE CANNOT TAKE 
CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
The Daily assumes no hnancial respon- 
sibility lor errors, or damage due to 
errors. Ad will re-appear free ol charge 
upon request il information is incorrect 
due to our error. The Daily reserves the 
right not to print any classilied ad. 



Available ApriMst, 5 V, to share 
Option to renew Near bus, metro, 
stores Call 488-6561. 

Large, Sunny 3~'/, to subIet7MayT, 
furnished for one or two. Durocher and 
Pine. Hardwood floors, Enter-phone, 
laundry $400/mo negotiable! Call285- 
1479 

Apartments3 V,, 4 '^newly reno- 
vated, new appliances, in downtown 
area Rent includes heating Serious 
tenants only 287-0848 
Looking for a roommato TcTshire 
clean, bright 4 'I, on Plateau with Grad 
student and 2 cats Excellent location, 
no bugs! 15 minute walk to campus. 

CalljEric28B-0B6V _ 

Roommate Wanted: Large 6 
hardwood floors, bright. Available im- 
mediately $175 00 — heat incl. 844- 
0491 Leave message. 



2 • Movers/Storage 



oving/Storage.Closedvanor truck 
Local and long distance Olt-Tor-Van- 
NV-Fla 7 days 24 hours Cheap Steve 
735-8148 



3 - Help Wanted 

liTfTWrTM' 



woman seeks student 
(prefer male) to provide physical help 
at LaCite Health Club. 3 days a week 
2 -3 30 pm Can Pay 1 Call Vivianno 
(845-5377) 

FOREIGN STUDENTS wanted for 
consultation and liaison with law firm 
specializing in INVESTMENT and IM- 
MIGRATION in CANADA Call Me 
Kugler at PASSPORT CANADA 1 
Place Ville Marie, suite 361 1, Montreal, 
H3B 3P2, Tel 878-1532 or Fax 878- 

4761 

Trëe-Plânter looking for 1 or 2 
experienced tree-planters from north- 
ern Ontario for information survey, on 
March 12, 1992 Education, room 4 16 
Loo-489-8313 

SUMMER CAMP«JOBS (Laureniiàns 
near Montreal): DRAMA DIRECTOR to 
organize Broadway-style musicals, In- 
structors for Arts, Pottery, Silk-Screen- 
ing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Gymnastics. 
Archery, Swimming, Tennis plus 
Keyboardist to accompany musicals 
June 23-August 13 Please send brief 
resume to Pripstein's Camp, 5253 
Decarie #333, Montreal H3W3C3 (514) 
481-1875. 

SeoklnjtfTreelance correspond- 
ent/writer (Commercial and legal) 
experience to rewrite translated docu- 
mentation. Send c v to Post Off ice Box 
1442, Place Bonaventure, Montreal. 

H 5A 1H4 

Complete Professional Secre- 
tarial Services: PEEL STREET LO- 
CATION. Mnlhly/Daily or Hourly slui 
dent rates . Telephone Answering/Mail- 
mg Address/FAX (in/out) 12 hr secre- 
tarial service, word processing, mail 
and courier. RUSH and WEEKEND serv- 
ice. Inquiries (514) 499-0602 (9AM- 
9PM) 

Need to make a lot of money this 
summer? Try treeplanting! Hard work- 
ersmake$4000insix weeks Call Jason 
at 845-0674. Space is limited. 
Bartenders - Get yourself a very 
lucrative part-time job. The Master 
School of Bartending offers training 
course and placement service. 2021 



eel Si. (Peel Metro) 849-2828 Student 
Discounts. 



5 - Typing Services 



Success to all Students 

WordPerfect 5. 1 Term papers, résumés, 
22 yrs. experience $1.50 double space, 
7 days/week. Rapid service. On cam- 
pus - Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulette 
Vignoault or Roxane 288-9638 288- 
0016 

Word processing. Bilingual. High 
quality work on term papers, theses, 
C.V. and all types of reports. 24 point 
dot matrix or laser printer. Sherbrooke/ 
St. Denis Francine 847-8330 
$i.'00/page. Double spacicTForgel 
the rest. Get the best For even less. 
Done on laser. Spellcheck. Quick. No 
minimum Call Phil immediately at 630- 
9629 

McGill's Fastest Typist (130 wpm) 
will wordprocess your essays/theses 
quickly and professionally. Spellcheck, 
grammar, laserprint, close to McGill, 
$1 50/page. Adam 284-7615. 
ACCURATE AND PROMPT Wofd 
processing with laser printing: term 
papers, theses, reports, résumés (edit- 
ing, style suggestions, pick-up and 
delivery available) ALAN: 289-9518 
GIRL FRIDAYrTerm Papers, 
Résumés, Manuscripts, Mailing Lists, 
Correspondence 9 00-6 00 ( 7 days) 
Laser printer 937-8495 (Atwater) 
Word-Processing. Bilingual. 
WordPerfect 5.1, laser printer Term 
papers, CV's, theses, etc Experienced, 
reliable On McGill campus 4B4-5407 
evenmgs(preferablyafter9 00)or leave 
message. 

Term papersTtheses typed accu- 
rately Looks good with a laser printer 
2 minutes from McGill 843-3449 
Typing of term-papers, theses, re 
ports, etc WordPerfect 5.1, Laser 
Printer Reliable, accurate, fast Good 
rates Close to McGill Tel Brigitte 282- 
0301 _ 

Word processing bn WordPerfect 
5 1 for term papors, theses and disser- 
tations Student rales Fast, accurate 
and professional service Anne-Marie 
844-0645 



6 - Services Offered 
L'.'it 1 1 nrw rrwrr ■ » n rrt 



omaios an 

needed for student haircuts Supervised 
by Jean Charles Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays at 5 p m. for cuts $10 
Estetica 2175 Crescent For appoint- 
ments 849-923J_ 

Get money from government . Cana- 
dian students born in 1972 or oarlier 
may bo eligible. For information call 
Goel 488-8800 (9 00AM to 6 00PM) 
Call early to avoid disappointment. 
Time tor tax Again, hurry, bring 
your documents to the McGill Tax 
Clinic between March 2nd & 5th from 
10 00 — 4:00 in the Samuel Bronfman 
lobby Taxretumsdonelreeolchargo 
.égal Problems? The McGill Legal 
Information Clinic's staff of law students 
can help you. Call 398-6792 or visit 
University Centre B-21 10 am. to 5 

p.m, Mon-Fri. 

Resumes by M.B.A.'s. Quality, Ser- 
vice. Satisfaction. Student Rales. Bet- 
ter Business Bureau Member See Yel- 
lowPagesad PRESTIGE (on Guy)939- 
2200 

PREGNANCYCOUNSELLING 
CENTRE oilers free pregnancy lest 
and confidential counselling Call for 
informationorappointment 935-21 22 
1650 de Maisonneuve W„ suite 203. 



CLASSIFIEDS 



Prizes — Call Now! 



1 1 - Lost & Found 

wm-timFmmasmmsKirn 



aymon 

watch. Black leather strap. Call Chris 
286-0929, 



12 - Personal 



ava you coma back for more whon 
you're not sure how much more you can 
take? If yes, call Nightline. Maybe we 
can help. 398-6246. 

Hoy! Fags, Dykes and BI» - still 
meet at the Yellow Door. So, where are 
ya?? Fridays at 5:30. 3625 Aylmer. 
TAKE~THE~FIRST“STEP~CATI 

WALK-SAFE 398-6823 Mon-Sal 8 00- 
12:00 



13 ■ Lessons/Courses 



o w Aga Taaching Series: Informal 
lecture on the Human Aura. Thursday, 
March 12th. 7 30 p m Student Union 
Bldg. Rm. 435 lnfo-489-9680 
Score will on the LSAT, GMAT, 
or GRE! Our preparation courses which 
use a unique approach have been used 
successfully by thousands since 1979 
Call 1 -800-387-55 19 



14 - Notices 



n Monday the Ibih, a wearied edi 
tor will slink to the mailbox for The Red 
Herring and with trembling hands take 
out the contents 

Women's Vision of the Night photo 
contest from VISION. Quebec PIRG 
Deadline: March 11 Submissions to 
SSMLI Mailboxes in the Union and Eaton 

Building 505. PRIZES! _ 

Lesbians, Bisexuals and Gays of 
McGill offers peer counselling 5 days 
per week Drop in or give us a call 398- 
6822 Union 417. 

MAKE THE ONLY'BEAU" CHOICE 
VOTE FOR CALVIN. MARCH 10, 
11 , 12 ! 



SUMMER in MONTREAL? 



1 1/2 — 52/2 available 
furnished, recently reno- 
vated; $250-300 per 
person. 15 min. from 
campus. Close to Atwater 
market, shopping, enter- 
tainment, Lacnine Canal. 



PRACTICE 

SAFE REPRODUCTION! 



398-31 60 L°,r< 
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Don't chance it with your loved ones. With or without the 
negative, we can do a perfect copy or enlargement of her/his 
picture in minutes (on REAL photographic paper, NOT a 
photocopy). 

This is also good for oldies: laminate it and you’ve got the 
perfect gift! 

(Don't forget your ID for a student price) 

5M® • McGill 

Boulevard de Maisonneuve, corner Mansfield 
Where reproduction is safer than ever... 

845-0111 



Student Flights 
Home for 
Summer 



From 



■■■ 

IVt 



Montreal 

return 
oneway TJ 

1 I" 



Vancouver {239 ÎÎ79 



■ / •! ■ /’-l 



Calgaiy/îdmonton $179 }M9 

Reglna/Soskaloofl {19? {349 



ROOMS & APARTMENTS 

Fm ASTER 
SCHOOL 

OF BARTENDING 



For 

more 

information 

r^lRAVELCUIS 
Ink VOUIGES CAMPUS 

at 

2085 UNION 
Suite L8 
284-1368 

& 

3480 

McTAVISH 

(Union 

Basement) 

398-0647 



V-T:;V:v- 



Winnipeg $169 $289 

H 

Halifax $129 $219 



WSSÊ SSSP^ P 

SI. John's {139 {299 

CharloHelown $149 $259 

; | 

)/' M I 

Fiedeiidon {10? | {199; 

v.-.w.-av.» • x-.-.vav/ s'.-.-." 

Book early as space is 
; limited. Prices based on 
low season & do not 
include tax. 



talylMace To Shop 
Tour Computer Needs». 



7 - For Sale 



1988 Firebird -50.000 km 5-speed 
cassette deck Body, motor excellent 
condition. Summer & winter lires wilh 
rims - Best oiler 485-4724. Private. 



10 - Rides/Tickets 



bio Ottawa March 14th Leaving 
McGill campus at 10 a m & back al 
12 00 a m Return $25; One-way $15 
Call Eddie 285-4552 or 204-5012. 
Super Special Airfares 8T Hotel 
Pkgs Sellout lickols (around 1/2 price 1 ) 
to U S., Caribbean, Mexico, Central 
America, South America. Return & One 
Way. C.R S. Hotline 844-6078. Free 



PCB 386DX-40M 

4MB RAM, 40MHZ, 64K C 
gal 80MB HARD DISK, 
H COLORJAONITOR, ’ 
IARD, FA 
,2MB & 
LOPPY t 
MOUSE 





Les Produits 






Products 



3 YEAR WARRANTY 
ON THE MOTHERBOARDI 

, )Vd»uUft{uL ‘fan! 



1432 Mackay St 

Tel: 932-7377 
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1 1992 GflADSl 

Chrysler starts you on your way! 

$750 Cash Rebate' 

in addition to any other incentives 




Plymouth Laser 

M//ling looks ami 
Inn iH'tfnriuamc 
From SI3.73S” 





riymooth Sundance/ 
Dodge Shadow 
Snort v good looks at an 
alfnruanlc price 
From S9.995** 





Plymouth Colt 200 
A high-spirited car with style 
From Î9.3HO” 





You’ve worked hard for your education. Anil now Chrysler wants to start you ou 
your way with incredible savings on your first new car or truck. 

Whatever your taste, from the dynamic, affordable Colt to the adventurous 
Jeep YJ to the sleek Eagle Talon, you’ll save an additional $750 on any new 
1992 Chrysler vehicle of your choice! 

Make the best deal you can at any Dodge-I’lytnoulh or Jeep/Eagle dealership, 
then present the certificate below for an additional savings of S750! 

It’s that simple. And that affordable! 

Visit your Dodge-I’lymouth or Jeep/Eagle dealer today for a test-drive. 
Experience the Chrysler difference for yourself. 



Huy with Confidence 

With Chrysler's Owner's Choice Protection Plan, you can choose between 
our 7-year/ll 5, 000-kilometre Powertrain Warranty combined with a 
l-ycar/20, 000-kilometre humper-to-bumper Basic Warranty, OR our 
3-year/60, 000-kilometre buinper-to-bumper Basic Warranty. (For Imports and 
Laser/ Talon models only, the 3/60 Basic Warranty choice includes a 5-year/ 
100,000-km Powertrain Warranty.) It’s your choice and there’s no deductible!* 

’Sonic restrictions apply Se e dealer (or deuils 

••Manulaciuter'ssu|!j!esudretail|iricebasesehlcleisal January I. 1992 Price is subject lo change Price eadudes 
freight, licence, lav and insurance Dealer order mas be necessary Dealer may sell lor less tiller available until 
December .11. 1992 Vehicles may not be exactly as slims n 




Chrysler Graduate Program 




CASH REBATE 

on the 1992 Chrysler vehicle of 
your choice in addition to 
any other incentives offeredt 



Please complete: 

Name: 

Street: City: 

Province: Postal Code: 

Telephone: — 

Bring this i triificau* to ihc Dodge Plymouth or Jcrp/Eaglf dealer of your choice to 
rueivr >nur cish rebate 



CHRYSLER & 

Hll qou 
hove to do 
is drive 
one. 




tt-xvh biiki apply hi rrtul pun lu*» for pmotill u* only 
driJfr (or dr lui» 



McGill Daily GR (QUE) 1992 




